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OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 

Over and over again, 

No matter tfhich way l torn, 

I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 

I must take ntv turn at the mill, 

1 must grind out the golden grain, 

I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 

We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 

Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour. 

But the morning dews must fall, 

And the sun and the summer rain 
Must do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 

Over and over again 

The brook through the meadow flows. 

And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 

Once doing will not suffice, 

Though doing be not in vain; 

And a blessing, failiug us once or twice. 
May come if we try again. 

The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet; 

And the lessons we once have learned 
Are never so hard to repeat. 

Though sorrowful tears may fall, 

And the heart to its depths be driven 
With storm and tempest, wc need them all 
To render us meet for Heaven. 


Dr. Hall assails the idea that men rest 
by doing nothing. He says the only health¬ 
ful rest, as long as our physical condition re¬ 
mains as it is, is to be busy. Men of force 
and industry will everywhere tell you, “ It is 
the hardest thing in the world to do nothing.” 

A knowledge of our duties is the most 
useful part of philosophy. 


ZD3&. TBAliL 7 S 
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The Hygeio-Therapeutic College. 

We have now booked the names of more 
than fifty persons, a majority of whom are 
ladies, who assure us that they will attend 
the lecture term of 1869-70. Others, who 
have not at this writing concluded their 
arrangements, may be with us, while a few 
of those who have engaged to come may be 
disappointed; and, as the number of those 
who have signified a desire to attend the en¬ 
suing College term, provided circumstances 
should prove favorable, is more than two 
hundred, wc are morally certain to have a 
larger class than at any previous term since 
the College was chartered. Among those 
who contemplate attending the ensuing term, 
arc several gentlemen and their wives, and 
several mothers and their daughters; so that 
we are morally certain that, in our next class, 
the “ woman question ” will outnumber the 
masculine element. Several ladies who grad¬ 
uated at our school several years ago, will 
attend the ensuing term, not to graduate over 
again, but to become more familiar with the 
technicalities and details of the collateral 
branches of the healing art. Among these 
is Mrs. S. A. Vibbert, M. D., of Rockford, 
Mass., Miss MaTy Hale, M. T)., of Saluda, 
Ind., And Mrs. 0. C. A. Wood, M. D., of 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

For the first time since the war, we are 
promised a number of students from the 
Southern States; and as the Pacific coast and 
the British Provinces will be represented, we 
have reason to believe that our next class will, 
exceed all preceding ones in diversity of talemt 
and character, as well as in the predominances 
of woman and numbers. 

We are not sorry to see the medical college 
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for women steadily paining on the medical 
colleges for men; and we are glad to notice, 
as auspicious signs of the times, that some of 
the Eclectic and Homeopathic colleges are 
opening their doors and inviting the women 
to enter. We do not give them any credit 
for this. They have done all they could to 
keep women out of the profession, and now 
the same spirit of selfishness prompts them to 
admit her. Finding that she would get into 
the medical business in spite of them, they 
make a virtue of necessity, and generously 
admit her. They think it the better policy 
to keep her in due subjection by faint patron¬ 
age than to have her become professionally 
independent. 

But, all women physicians ought to be of 
the Hygienic school. To see a woman deal¬ 
ing out the deadly drugs of Poisonopathy 
seems more revolting than for a man to do so, 
probably because we are less used to it; just 
as it shocks our moral sense more to see a 
drunken woman, or a profane one, or a tobacco¬ 
using one, than to see a man addicted to those 
vices. We have full faith, however, that, 
very soon after women get a controlling influ¬ 
ence in the profession, let them adopt what¬ 
soever •* ism ” or 4£ pathy ” they may, they 
will throw all the physic of druggery to the 
dogs, and practice the healing art as it is in 
nature, common sense, and Hygeio-Therapy. 


Homeopathic Provings for Woman. 

Our infinitesimal friend, Professor Carroll 
Dunham, M. D., of New York, in the Woman's 
Advocate, calls on the women physicians of 
the Homeopathic persuasion to co-operate in 
the business of ascertaining the therapeutic 
properties of drugs. He says: 

The Homeopathic Materia Medica has been 
constructed by the voluntary labors and sacrifices, 
chiefly, of men who have proved drugs upon them¬ 
selves and their associates. But provings by men, 
upon themselves, throw no direct light on the 
action of drugs upon the peculiar organism of 
women. It is my desire to engage as many 
women (physicians and others nnder their guid¬ 
ance) us possible in the work of drug-proving, 
during the coming year. 

What a confession is there, my country¬ 
men ! For nearly half a century our Home¬ 
opathic brethren have been dosing women 
and children, with no guide except the prov¬ 
ings on men. And now we are told that 
these provings throw no direct light on the 
action of drugs upon the peculiar organism 
of woman ! Surely, if this be so, the practice 
of Homeopathy thus far, so far as woman is 
concerned, has been purely empirical. Who 
can say that, although a given drug of the 


i trillionth trituration may operate “ similia 
| simuibus curavter" on a man, it may act 
“ contraria contrariua cur anter” on a woman, 
and thus upset the whole fundamental phi¬ 
losophy of extracting moonshine from a cucum¬ 
ber ! But, as our fair sisters are said to be 
of finer texture, more emotional, more suscep¬ 
tible, more impressible, and more imaginative, 
than we of the rougher sex, wc feel like 
trembling in view of the interminable nomen¬ 
clature of phenomenology when their cata¬ 
logues of symptoms are all accumulated and 
published. If a millionth part of a grain of 
charcoal dust, or a billionth part of an atom 
of sulphur, can produce fourteen hundred 
distinctly-recognizable symptoms on the com¬ 
paratively moderately-demonstrative constitu¬ 
tion of man, what lengthened line can measure, 
what quantity of manuscript can contain, or 
what size of book, or what extent of library, 
can record, the innumerable provings of women! 
We fear Dr. Dunham will never find time to 
read, much less to publish, the list of a single 
one of his “ co-operatives.” 


National Pomological Convention. 

The National Pomological Association met 
in annual convention in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th, 
of September last. There was a fair exhibi¬ 
tion of fruits, flowers, shrubs, and vegetables, 
though the quantity and variety were not 
very extensive—not more so than we have 
seen at county agricultural fairs. The ex¬ 
hibition of fruits was too meagre to enable us 
to judge of the relative merits of different. 
States and sections of country, for many 
States were not represented at all, and others 
only From particular districts. But, the best 
apples on exhibition were from Kansas, and 
the best pears from California. Kansas also 
presented some splendid specimens of pears. | 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
each exhibited a great variety of apples, 
pears, peaches, and grapes; but no single 1 
specimens equal to Kansas or California. 
The best fruit-growing regions of the South 
were not represented at all. During the 
session of the convention, a discussion was 
had on the various kinds of fruits most profit¬ 
ably grown in the various sections of the 
United States, and a report on native wines 
and brandies was presented try tlbc secretary , 
and ordered to he printed. Now, the intro¬ 
duction of such a subject as the manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks into the discussions of 
a pomological convention strikes us as some¬ 
thing particularly queer, not to say inconsist¬ 
ent and absurd. What has pomology to do 
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with drunkard-making ? Can there never be 
an exhibition of the productions of the earth, 
or of useful manufactures, without the con¬ 
taminating admixture of alcoholic beverages? 
It is bad enough to have to tolerate the ac¬ 
cursed thing in universal exhibitions, or agri¬ 
cultural fairs, where everything, good, bad, 
and indifferent, is promiscuously displayed— 
where hogs, tobacco, race-horses, gamblers, 
liquors, meet and mingle with men, women, 
children, grains, fruits, flowers, and machin¬ 
ery. But, in a purely pomological convention, 
we do not see why the members should go so 
far out of their proper course as to have any¬ 
thing to do with alcoholic liquor. Yet we 
find that they give this subject more consid¬ 
eration than any other, for it is the only one 
on which they publish a formal report. 


atory pretensions. None can serve the Evil 
One so well as those who wear the livery of 
Heaven. 


The American Institute Fair. 

We had hoped, when, last year, through i 
the protest and influence of a u strong-minded ” ' 
woman, the Farmer’s Club of the American 
Institute agreed to discontinue the practice 
of tasting and commending every kind of 
alcoholic liquor that any person wished to 
put upon the market, that the good influence 
would extend to the American Institute itself. 
But, we fear the Institute is sadly in need 
of one of the strong-minded among its mem¬ 
bers. In its daily reports of the progress of 
things at the late Fair of the American In¬ 
stitute, in New York, the Tribune , whose 
editor is President of the Institute, on one 
occasion said: 

The American Institute Exhibition thrives 
amazingly. Thousands of highly intelligent and 
respectable visitors find their way thither daily ; 
the Downing restaurant, the Matthews soda founts, 
and the confectionary stand, are abundantly and 
deservedly patronized ; and the managers are be¬ 
coming as jolly as champagne and contentment 
can make them. 

The managers jolly and contented as cham¬ 
pagne can make them ! If this does not mean 
“ gloriously fuddled,” what is the proper in¬ 
terpretation ? If the managers will drink 
intoxicating liquors, why need the Tribune 
parade the fact pompously and commendato- 
rially ? That paper professes to be a cham¬ 
pion of temperance. Time was when nothing 
could purchase a puff of laudation for any 
form of intoxicating drink in its columns; 
but it has sadly degenerated. Now, no paper 
in the United States serves the rumsellers 
more effectually in commending their infernal 
merchandize to the perverted tastes of the 
people than this same Tribune; and all the 
more so because of its high moral and reform- 


Mineral Springs. 

During thq current year, some half-dozen 
or more of newly-discovered mineral springs 
have had their extraordinary medicinal vir¬ 
tues brought to the attention of the public, 
each one possessing (if there is any truth in 
the advertisements of proprietors and the 
puffs of editors) sure and infallible remedial 
virtues for all the ills that flesh is heir to. It 
would seem that the facts that new springs 
are being constantly discovered, while the old 
ones are still claimed to be as curative as ever, 
and that each one, old or new, is indorsed by 
an ample array of chemists, physicians, hotel 
keepers, and dead heads, as a panacea, ought 
to open the eyes of the simple people that the 
whole thing is a humbug and a cheat. Min¬ 
eral springs and alcoholic beverages are sold 
on precisely the same commendations and 
testimonies. There are in market nearly a 
hundred kinds of alcoholic beverages. All 
are claimed to be medicinal in a general 
sense, while each is said to possess some pe¬ 
culiar property rendering it specially applica¬ 
ble to certain classes and forms of diseases 
and infirmities. So with medicinal springs 
or mineral waters. All are remedial so far 
as the general health is concerned, while each 
has some special virtue which renders it a 
little better than all the rest or anything else. 
Was ever absurdity more absurd? 

The following is one of the latest specimens 
of writing up a hotel under the name of min¬ 
eral springs that we have seen, while its blarney 
and animus are so transparent that a fool 
ought not to be deceived by it: 

MIDDLETOWN MINERAL SPRINGS. 

To the Editor of the Tribune Sir: The readers 
of the Tribune w ell remember an article from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Newman, in early summer, 
entitled, “A New* Watering Place.’’ Well, since 
that writing, we have thoroughly investigated the 
claims he then put in for Poultney, Middletown, 
Vt., and vicinity, and the result of our personal 
observation and experience is an unqualified in¬ 
dorsement of the document. The scenery, the 
climate, the drives, the lakes, all are charmingly 
fitted to beguile the hours of a summer tourist, 
and paint pictures upon the canvas of his memory 
for after delight. Were wc editor and proprietor 
of a paper ourselves, we would feel inclined to fill 
at. least one issue with recollections and impres¬ 
sions of our summer sojourn, and we cannot, as 
it is, stop our pen till we have paid fitting tribute 
to the “Mineral Springs” at Middletown, Vt. 
They are certainly maintaining their claims to 
popular regard and favor, and by the severe 
ordeal of the most rigid tests are demonstrating 
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their remarkable medicinal virtues. The village 
of Middletown has been thronged during the visit¬ 
ing season, while large numbers have been com¬ 
pelled to seek board and lodging in the neighbor¬ 
ing villages. The unw avering faith of the people 
of the vicinity in the virtues of these waters is 
truly wonderful, yet not wonderful either, since 
it is begotten and sustained by* the wonderful 
cures the waters have wrought and are still 
working. Indeed, it is becoming to be regarded 
by many as a universal cure-all. The general 
direction for ailments is, “Get some Middletown 
mineral water,” instead of the former order, “Go 
for the doctor.” It is unquestionably worthy of 
a fair trial by all invalids. We cheerfully reo- 
ommend our friends, in conclusion, when another 
summer comes round, visit Poultney and Middle- 
town, and if you are invalids now, try the Middle- 
town Mineral Spring Water.— Veritas. 


Effect of Diet on the Nerves. 

The following suggestive paragraph is 
copied from u Moore’s Uses of the Body.” 
The case is none too strongly stated, but, we 
fear many who read the statement will fail to 
comprehend the full import of the lesson it 
teaches: 

A man living solely on beef, as the Indians 
generally do, and full of freedom and fresh air, 
has blood very nearly approaching in chemical 
character to that of a lion, the fibrin and red 
globules being more abundant, in proportion to 
the liquor sanguinis , and the temper of his mind 
approximates to the indomitable savage. Without 
exercise of a violent kind, this state of blood is 
apt to become intolerable, because it rouses the 
animal instinct to such an excessive degree that 
reason becomes perplexed and confused by in¬ 
numerable sensations, which she finds no means 
of subduing by dernund on thought, since the 
nerves of volition and power are unduly excited 
to reflex action, and thus the balance of brain¬ 
power, by which the mind maintains dominion 
over the body, being disturbed, the animal is apt 
to prevail over the rational, and the man to be¬ 
have like a brute. 


Dress Reform Pic-Nic. 

We learn from D. M. Allen, of South 
Newberry, 0., that the Dress Reform meeting 
near his place, on the 10th of September, was 
a grand success. On account of the inclem¬ 
ency of the weathor on the 8th—the appointed 
day—the meeting was postponed a couple of 
days, which circumstance, no doubt, dimin¬ 
ished the audience very considerably ) never¬ 
theless it numbered three thousand persons, 
many of whom were from a distance. The 
principal address was delivered by Mrs. J. H. 
Severance, M. D., of Milwaukee, who has 
been a staunch advocate and consistent wearer 
of the u American costume ” for fifteen years. 
She is also a graduate of the Hygeio-Thera- 
pcutic College, and a very successful practi¬ 


tioner of the system. Of her address Mr. 
Allen writes: 

“She showed not only the absurdity of the 
fashionable dre9s, but its inherent sinfulness, when 
viewed from a physiological stand-point. During 
her address, Dr. Severance made the following 
statement respecting her practice as a Hygienic 
physician, which cannot fail to interest the read¬ 
ers of the Health Reformer : In fourteen years’ 
constant and extensive practice, during which 
she has treated all of the prevalent forms of dis¬ 
ease, including hundroda of cases of diptheria, 
and scores of cases of scarlatina, she has lost 
only two patients—one of quick consumption, and 
one of heart disease. Surely a physician with 
sueh a record, if any one, is qualified to speak of 
the physiological relations of dress to the vital 
organism. In addition to the address were toasts 
and responses from various persons, and also ex¬ 
cellent music from a brass band. If the votaries 
of fashion think we only hold these annual gath¬ 
erings to have a good time, they greatly mistake, 
not only the genius of the movement, but the 
character of the persons engaged in it. The ac¬ 
tive workers in this reform see in it a principle 
as deep as the needs of the race, and they do not 
propose to cease their efforts until some radical 
change is effected in the style of w oman’s apparel. 
The meeting adjourned to the first Wednesday in 
September, 1870.” 


Horace Greeley on Tashion. 

The veteran editor of the Tribune , who 
has written many good things, and a few poor 
ones, thus unburdens his mind on the subject 
of fashionable female attire : 

Of all mortal things it is only fashion which is 
immortal. Absurdities of costume disappear only 
to appear again. The London Lancet sets up a 
loud professional wail over the revival of tight- 
lacing in that city. Thus it is that hoops go out 
and corsets come in, and what old, pernicious 
folly may next absorb the female mind and de¬ 
stroy the female frame, we can’t pretend to pre¬ 
dict. Since the days of our great-grandmothers, 
we really cannot say that there has been any re¬ 
form in female costume. We claim for men more 
sense. We are sometimes absurd enough in our 
garments, but we rarely injure ourselves by our 
folly. Corns from tight boots are about our worst 
penalty. 

We commend these words to Mrs. Stanton 
and Miss Anthony of the Revolution , who 
are striving to convert Mr. Greeley to the j 
theory of woman’s suffrage, and to all others 
who advocate “ Woman’s Rights,” in drag¬ 
gling skirts and tight corsets. Let the women 
first emancipate themselves from the slavery 
of dress, and then they can talk about equality, I 
&c., with some show of good sense. 


Girls as Physicians. 

We copy the following from the Woman's 
Advocate , published at Dayton, 0. It needs 
no comment: 
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Editor Woman's Advocate: Will you say, for 
an emigrated Ohio woman, to the Ohio girls, that 
an Ohio girl—a graduate of Dr. Trail’s College— 
has recently settled in a thriving Western town, 
and besides doing her own work for a family of 
five, has, in three months, earned $300 in green¬ 
backs. There is more room for Ohio girls as 
physicians than as school teachers ; the pay is 
better, prospect of life longer, and the country 
needs women physicians ns well as teachers. 

The young men who shall come from Ohio to 
Florence Mights, N. J., to attend the College the 
coming winter, must bring with them all their 
courage, for the men are the only ones whose 
eyes grow dim and cheeks turn pale at sight of 
the dissecting knife, and of course the girls can¬ 
not help smiling. 

Rockford , Ma Sept. 3, 1869. 

Undrugged Stomachs. 

A majority of all the children that are 
born in the United States are poisoned by 
the drug doctors in their nurses’ arms. Very 
few emerge from the period of cradledom 
without having their constitutions damaged 

1 for all time by the medicines prescribed by 
the family physicians. And how very few 
pass through the years of infancy without 
being poisoned at all. Need we wonder, 
therefore, that a majority of the deaths in 
this country are of children under five years 
of age ? Occasionally we hear of a family 
who bring up their children, against the re¬ 
monstrances of all their relations, the protests 
| of all the neighborhood, and the ridicule of 
all the doctors, not to be poisoned because 
they are sick. And now and then we hear 
of some child who has learned betimes the 
better way. As our hopes for the success of 
the Health Reform are mainly with the rising 
generation, we are always pleased to hear of 
one such “ brand plucked from the burning,” 
as in the case of B. F. C., who writes from a 
town in the interior of Indiana: 

“ Dr. R. T. Trail—Dear Sir: You will please 
find a stamp enclosed for your circular. I am 
now in my eighth year, and of a family of chil¬ 
dren who have never yet had a particle of drug 
medicine in our stomachs, and this against much 
outside pressure and opposition. I should be 
extremely glad if a course of lectures could be 
, , given in this place, by yourself or some other 
competent person, and were I able to do so, I 
would willingly pay the whole expense myself.’ , 

We wish there were more “ children of a 
larger growth,” who had the spirit of this 
eight-year-old boy. To a child who has been 
properly educated, and whose appetences are 
not rendered so morbid by stimulants, flesh- 
pots, etc., as to prejudice the reasoning powers 
and vitiate the instincts, the practice of the 
whole drug system is inexpressibly abomina¬ 
ble. And so it would be to all persons, were 
they not perverted and miscducated. 

A Puzzle for the Anti-Cruelty Society. 

Societies have been formed in some of 
the large cities of this and other countries, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
They are doing good. We wish them all 
possible success. But, as there is more real 
cruelty practiced on human beings every day 
than on all the animals in creation in a whole 
year, we hope that, in due time, somebody 
who has the pecuniary means, as well as the 
philanthropic disposition, will inaugurate and 
endow an institution or a society to look after 
the abusesbei ng continually perpetrated against 
the peace, comfort, health, and life, of the 
“ higher animal.” But to our puzzlesome prob¬ 
lem. At a late meeting of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty (to the lower ani¬ 
mals), the subject of pigeon-shooting-matehes 
was discussed, and resolutions were adopted 
requesting the President (Mr. Henry Bergh) 
to exercise the moral influence of the Society 
to suppress them, and to apply legal suasion, 
if need be. But, on Mr. Bergh being asked, 
if a gentleman took a few friends with him 
into the fields or woods to witness his skill in 
shooting birds, would he or they be amenable 
to the law under which the Society acted, he 
replied that that would be a different affair, 
as the killing of birds for food was a necessity. 

Probably Mr. Bergh has never yet dreamed 
that all the cruelty to animals, of which he 
complains, has its origin in killing animals 
for food. Hunting and fishing are often 
practiced for mere sport — to gratify a mor¬ 
bidly-developed destructiveness. But this 
perversity has its origin in the carnivorous 
appetite. One of the common pastimes for 
boys all over the country is to shoot birds, 
even those which are not eatable, and which 
are not in any sense obnoxious. And in 
sporting themselves, they arc doing immense 
evil to the interests of agriculture, and to 
their own natures. They are warring upon 
the birds who would preserve the farmers' 
crops by devouring the worms and insects 
which feed upon them, while they cultivate 
in themselves the spirit of cruelty and selfish¬ 
ness. Children who are raised on “ fruits 
and farinacea,” have no disposition to kill \ 

any animals for sport, nor to be cruel either i 

to man or beast. ! 

Vaccination. 

As WE are opposed to curing primary dis¬ 
eases by producing drug diseases, so we can¬ 
not see the propriety of curing or preventing 
contagious or infectious diseases by inoculat¬ 
ing the system with venoms and viruses. We 
have known the worst forms of scrofula, and 
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the moat loathsome conditions of venereal 
disease, to be traceable directly to vaccina¬ 
tion. Even if the vaccine matter could be 
had pure, we should oppose the practice of 
preventing any disease by means of a virus 
introduced into the blood ; but it so happens 
that we seldom can have any assurance that the 
animals, or persons from whom the matter is 
obtained, are not diseased. The health re¬ 
formers in England have made a vigorous 
protest against being compelled by act of 
Parliament to vaccinate their children, while 
their own judgments and consciences revolt 
against the proceeding. The following para¬ 
graph is one more of tens of thousands of 
similar reasons w'hy this abominable practice 
should not be forced upon the people, either 
by British or American statutes : 

VACCINATION—A SAI> STORY. 

To the Editor of the Tribune, Sir: Something 
should be done to prevent the alarming mortality 
among little children. At present, the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Why is the transmis¬ 
sion of virus from person to person allowed when 
every physician knows that it affords no protec¬ 
tion from the small-pox. I am sure if people 
would read Prof. E. Whitney’s essay ou vaccina¬ 
tion, read before the Eclectic Medical Society of 
this city, November 19, 1868, they would not run 
the risk that I have. My boy, when ten months old, 
was vaccinated by our family physician. In two 
weeks his arm was much inflamed and swollen. 
Soon after, his face and body were covered with 
blotches and sores so irritating that we had to 
wrap his hands np to prevent him digging him¬ 
self to pieces. We took him to other physicians, 
and to the Medical College; but all to no purpose. 
After lingering and suffering for thirteen months, 
he died from exhaustion, infected with a most 
loathsome disease. This is my sad experience in 
vaccination as carelessly practiced to-day. 

JOHN II. HELTON. 

No. 131 Canal at., New York , Sept. 4. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Calomel and Spasms. —S. T. C.: “ R. T. 
Trail, M. D., Bear Sir: I bare been troub¬ 
led with spasms at night, lasting, on an aver¬ 
age, about five minutes. Four years ago, I 
had jaundice. An 31. D. gave me a large 
dose of calomel, and since that time, I have 
been subject to these spasms every five or six 
weeks. After one of the spasms, I am sick 
at the stomach, with drowsiness and head¬ 
ache. These spells always come on during 
sleep. I am also troubled with constipation. 
Having tried several physicians of the drug 
school in vain, I propose next to try the hy¬ 
gienic system. Can you do anything for 
me 

Your case is entirely curable. You have 
a diseased liver, rendered more torpid because 


of the calomelizing to which you have been 
subjected. The spasms arc immediately in¬ 
duced by constipation. You had better go 
to a health institution; but. if you undertake 
self-treatment, adopt a frnit and farinaceous 
dietary, eschewing fine flour, milk, sugar, 
eggs, salt, vinegar, &c. Take a tepid ablu¬ 
tion daily; the wet-sheet pack once or twice 
a week; the hip bath each other day, and 
on the alternate day, wear the wet girdle. 

Confirmed Consumption. — P. W. F. : 

Dr. R. T. Trail, Bear Sir: Although not 
personally acquainted with you, I do not feel 
like an entire stranger in writing to you, as I 
have heard one of the graduates of your col¬ 
lege—31 rs. Sala—speak of you frequently. 
Seven years ago I contracted a bad cold, and 
have had something of a cough ever since; 
and for the last four years it has been very 
severe. I raise considerable thick, yellow 
matter; have a pain in the side when I 
cough. About a year since, I spit a little 
blood, and have not been able to lie on my 
left side since. At times I am very troubled 
about breathing, particularly towards even¬ 
ing, and of late I have had chilly feelings for 
a couple of hours, followed by fever 

Your case is clearly consumption in the 
second stage. Your lungs are both tubercu- 
lated and ulcerated, and you are on the bor¬ 
ders of hectic fever, which ushers in the third 
stage. We cannot pronounce on the propri¬ 
ety of undertaking a cure in so desparate a 
case, much less on its curability, without seeing 
the patient. Home treatment would be use¬ 
less in the circumstances in which you are 
placed. 

Cataract. —0. R. S.: This affection co n 
sists in an opacity of the crystalline humor, 
or of its capsules. The essential cause is im¬ 
purity of the blood, although overwork, in¬ 
flammation, fever, drug poisons, &c., may be 
exciting causes. It can always be arrested 
in its incipient stage by hygienic treatment; 
but when vision is lost, the only remedy is a 
surgical operation; and this is not always suc¬ 
cessful. 

Water Brash. —J. S.: A bilious stom¬ 
ach is the immediate cause of the “ rotten- 
egg v taste of which you complain. All 
greasy food, milk, Bugar, and starchy pud¬ 
dings, are conducive to acid bile and acid 
stomachs, and should be avoided. 

Hydropathic Eruption. — H. H.: “ Dr. 
Trail, Bear Sir: By the advice of a cele¬ 
brated water-cure physician, I have worn the 
wet girdle until the abdomen is quite in¬ 
flamed, and the discharges very offensive. I 
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am told that it is dangerous to leave it off, 
as the discharges are critical, and to check 
them would endanger the internal organs. 
Please give me your opinion.” 

Leave the girdle off at once, and heal the 
skin as soon as possible. All such 11 crises ” 
are worse than useless. The blood should 
be purified through the natural outlets, not 
through artificial sores on the surface. A 
“ water-cure ” blister is no more hygienic 
than is a cayenne-pepper inflammation or a 
Spanish-fly ulceration. 

Milk Abscess. —M. S. “Dr. Trail, Bear 
Sir: In your Hand Book of Hygienic Prac¬ 
tice, milk abscess is defined to be phlegmon¬ 
ous inflammation of the heart. Is not this a 
mistake ?” 

Yes. For “ heart ” read hr cast. 

Eczema.- —J. S. S.: Mercury is the com¬ 
mon, but not the only, cause for the inflam¬ 
matory eruption of the skin, termed eczema. 
Other mineral drugs may occasion it; and a 
very foul and bilious condition of the blood 
is sometimes the cause. Tepid ablutions, and 
an abstemious dietary of coarse bread and 
uncooked fruits, will remove it. Turkish 
baths are iuvariably pernicious. 

The Blue Disease. —R. K. Y.: The 
blue discoloration of the skin which has been 
termed the blue disease, is caused by the pro¬ 
longed use of nitrate of silver. This was 
formerly much in vogue as a remedy for 
nervous affections—epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, 
Jfec., and many persons have been indelibly 
discolored by the medicine. It is incurable. 
The pretended cures by electro-chemical and 
Turkish baths are advertising tricks. 

Periodical Headache. — Y. P. N.: j 
Your violent paroxysms of headache are 
symptomatic of the menstrual trouble—dys- 
inenorrhoca. Restore this function, and your 
head will be well enough. Hip and foot 
baths (not very cold) are useful; also the 
wet girdle occasionally. But do not apply it 
so frequently as to cause much eruption of 
the skin. 

Hydrocele. —M. M. A.: Your case is 
curable by means of a surgical operation. We 
charge $50 for performing the operation. 
The patient should remain with us one month 
to have a cure assured. 

Hygienic Cooking. —M. O.: You will 
find all the recipes for cooking that any per¬ 
son needs who desires to “eat to live,” in our 
“ Water-cure for the Million.” Price 35 cts. 

Mercurial Rheumatism. —L. A. R.: 
Give the patient a warm bath once a week, 
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a tepid ablution (in a warm room) daily, and 
apply fomentations, followed by cool, wet 
bandages, to the affected joints. He is too 
weak to make the wet-sheet pack advisable. 

Hectic Fever. —M. M.: The sudden oc¬ 
currence of chills, followed by a flushed face, 
and preceded by cough and difficult breath¬ 
ing, indicates ulceration or extensive tuber- 
culation of the lungs. You have no time to 
lose. A majority of consumptives do not 
seek the health institutions until it is too 
late, and then Hygeio-Thcrapy is blamed for 
not curing them. Another lamentable fact 
is, a majority of consumptive patients are 
drugged to death's door before they consult a 
hygienic physician at all. 

Alcohol in Grain. —W. G.: If your 
physician does not know any better, he is a 
fool. If he does, he is a knave. 

Extract of Beef. — 0. F. K.: It is im¬ 
possible to “ concentrate ” the nutritive prop¬ 
erties of flesh. The pretense that one pound 
of the extract of beef contains the nutriment 
of forty-five pounds of the flesh-meat. Is sheer 
nonsense—made to sell. 

Blindness. — A. J. H.: If the blindness, 
in the case you describe, is caused by depos¬ 
its in the coats of the eye, as is probably the 
case, the eyesight can be restored. We have 
cured several such cases after total blindness 
had existed for months. It is true that in 
time the matter deposited may become so 
dense and hardened, or so organized into the 
substance of the tissues as to render absorp¬ 
tion impossible, and permanant blindness in¬ 
evitable. 


A Lesson for Young Men. —The young 
! Spartan students, who learned the highest 
style of oratory the world ever saw, and 
whose fame for philosophy and mathematics 
has come down to our time, were no pale and 
slender youths, who wore spectacles for their 
shortsightedness, and cultivate a green and 
yellow complexion by burning the midnight 
oil, and smoking and chewing tobacco. 
Physical culture held equal rank with phi¬ 
losophy in those days. The gymnasia, or 
palaestrae, were honored as the lecture-room. 
Dyspepsia, and puny, undeveloped muscle, 
were a disgrace to their possessor, if, indeed, 
such things were known. It takes these 
days of tobacco-using, leading to liquor-dr ink¬ 
ing, and other panderings to depraved ap- 
I petites and passions, to reduce the race to 
its present low state of health. 

-- 

The worst of crosses is, never to have had 
any. 
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flu §UhU!j fUfamn’. 

Battle Creek, Mich., November, 1869. 

Revolutions in Medicine. 

As often as once in every few months the 
drug-taking public is startled by the an¬ 
nouncement through the popular journals of 
the day, that there is to be an entire revolu¬ 
tion in the subject of medicine. Some dis¬ 
tinguished M. D., who has devoted much 
study and research to the question, discovers 
that the prevailing system of medicine is all 
wrong, and, in its stead, must be adopted 
some new vagary, oftentimes more ridiculous, 
if possible, than the present system. 

Now, what is the result of all these discov¬ 
eries ? Does the threatened revolution take 
place, and do the people get relief from their 
drugs and chemicals ? Is the number of in¬ 
valids greatly decreased, and the business of 
the undertaker rendered less profitable ? Far 
from it. Matters go on in pretty much the 
same old way; the doctors thrive, drug stores 
increase, and the records of mortality show 
that the effects of the drug system are by no 
means decreased by these new and important 
discoveries. 

That many of these so-called discoveries 
are the result of hard study and much 
thought, is doubtless true; and it is also true 
that the first conclusion arrived at is correct; 
viz., that the present system of drug medica¬ 
tion is absurd and fallacious; but it is cer¬ 
tainly a great pity that those who have ar¬ 
rived at this conclusion should find it necessary 
to invent another “ system 99 to take its place, 
based upon the idea that curative power must 
somehow be found in drugs. 

A recent writer in the Cincinnati Gazette 
comes out in a lengthy article, designed to 
exhibit the wonderful discoveries made in the 
“ science of medicine,” and although many 
statements are made, and some interesting 
facts given, scarcely a deduction is drawn, 
either logical or illogical, and we are puzzled 
to know of what the Revolution in Medi¬ 
cine ” consists. The author starts out with 
the statement that, “ while all the elements 
which enter into the theory of medicine, 
anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and 
chemistry, are exact and scientific, the prac¬ 
tice of medicine is entirely empirical 99 The 
last statement is unqualifiedly correct, but 
lest it should have its due weight with the 
reader, he proceeds to qualify it, as follows : 

“We have said that medicine is empirical , not 
intending by that to take anything from the merits 


or the skill of a scientific physician, but simply 
that, notwithstanding the sciences of the human 
body and the material agents applied to it, he 
must, nevertheless, at the bedside, be more or less 
an experimenter. To do this, be endeavors tech¬ 
nically to make n diagnosis —a theory resulting 
from the symptoms. But what is the doctor to 
do when he can make no diagnosis ? Such was 
the case with a young physician in n steamboat. 
A lady on board had a child which was seized with 
violent symptoms, partly spasmodic, and alto¬ 
gether bad. She cried out for a ‘doctor,’ if any 
were there. The young doctor, who had come 
utterly unprepared, had to step forward. He 
was much alarmed, because he had no medical 
weapon with him. 4 Madam, I have no diag¬ 
nosis of the disease, but will do the best I 
can.’ ‘Oh, dear, what shall I do? The child is 
so sick, and the doctor has no diagnosis.' How¬ 
ever, the doctor had some sense., and he proceeded 
to apply a warm bath, mustard and other reme¬ 
dies, and, in a few hours, the child was entirely 
well. A similar story is told in the London Quar¬ 
terly on the ‘Aims of Medicine’—an article full 
of just ideas on the philosophy of medicine : 

‘ A fashionable physician, who is also a learned 
physiologist and acute observer, was summoned 
to a case of rheumatic fever of some days’ dura¬ 
tion. In the consultation he pointed out that 
there wus extensive inflammation of the heart, to 
the extreme terror of the family doctor. 4 Oh 
dear, dear! what will you think of me? How' 
can I forgive myself for so neglecting my poor 
friend’s case?’ ‘Pray do not be distressed,’ was 
the comforting answer, ‘it is just as well you did 
not find out the pericarditis; you might, perhaps, 
have treated it.’ ” 

How much be has helped the case by his 
illustrations, the reader can judge. The ad¬ 
vantages of u some sense” over the doctor's 
absent medicines, resulting in the use of the 
warm bath, &c., are apparent, however, to 
those who are posted, and it certainly is much 
to be regretted that good sense is not always 
substituted for poisonous drugs. 

But the revolution in medicine which 
health reformers are trying to bring about, is, 
after all, the great work which demands the 
attention of the people. The doctors may 
speculate concerning this or that theory of 
the nature of disease, and the u action” of 
drugs, but until their eyes are opened to 
the fact that disease is a remedial effort , they 
will remain in darkness and “ the shadow of 
death.” Let the truth be spread by means 
of lectures, books and tracts, and last, but 
not least, the circulation of the Health Re¬ 
former, and thus help to bring about the 
revolution which will save to the people their 
money, health, and lives. w. c. o. 


Confine your expenses, or they will con¬ 
fine you. 

Some persons call thinking the worst of 
every one, knowledge of the world. 
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THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 

Is thy crusc of comfort wasting? 

Rise and share it with another, 

And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 

Love divine will HU thy storehouse, 

Or thy handful still renew*; 

Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 

For the heart grows rich in giving; 

All its wealth is living grain; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy ? 

Do thv steps drag wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother's burden; 

God will bear both it and thee. 

Numb and weary on the mountains, 

Wouldst thou sleep amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form beside thee, 

And together both shall glow. 

Is the heart a well left empty ? 

None but God its void can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain 
Can its ceaseless longings still. 

Is the heart a living power? 

Self-entwined, its strength sinks low; 

It can only live in loving; 

And, by serving, love will grow. 

—Author of Schonberg- Cotta Family. 


Immoral Advertising. 

“Gettysburg. The fountain of health.” “The 
sick, the lame, the halt, and the blind, restored.” 
“A restorer of beauty.” “Not only does it re¬ 
store the long-suspended or impaired action of 
the vital powers, but counteracts the effects of 
those causes which impair or paralyze them.” 
“We are here presented phenomena which it is 
difficult to analyze or explain, except on the hy¬ 
pothesis that this fluid bears some mysterious re¬ 
lation to the vital force or principle.” “ The ev¬ 
idence establishes beyond any reasonable doubt 
that by the judicious use of this fluid, persons 
may do with comparative impunity those things 
w r hich try the constitution, and which would, or¬ 
dinarily, break down and destroy health and spir¬ 
its ; as, for instance, over mental and physical ex¬ 
ertion, excessive use of alcoholic stimulants, 
tobacco, &c., &c., or intemperate indulgence of 
any of the natural passions. The sporting men 
of New York have ascertained this fact, and have 
become the largest consumers in that city.” “Per¬ 
haps there is no course of life, not excepting that 
of the soldier in active service, which so taxes the 
human constitution, as that of the trial of fortune 
and skill by a game of cards, whether pursued 
for amusement or for speculation. The fierce ex¬ 
citement and dread suspense, the depression or 
elation of spirits consequent on defeat or success, 
the loss of sleep, and the almost indispensable use 
of alcoholic stimulants, all combine to overtask 
and exhaust the physical strength, and render re¬ 
cuperation each time more and more difficult. 
This class of persons have found the Gettysburg 
water an almost necessary auxiliary to overtasked 
nature, and have in this city consumed over 2000 
cases of this water the past year.” “ In corrob¬ 


oration of this theory might he cited numerous 
evidences of the efficacy of this water in assisting 
nature to effect those changes of life incident to 
maturity and decline in both sexes, especially fe¬ 
male, and in enabling childhood to resist the an¬ 
tagonistic influences to whioh it may be exposed 1 
by the indiscretion of parents, or other causes." I 

These are a few extracts from an advertise¬ 
ment of two and one-third columns, in the I 
N. Y. Independent of June 3, and is support¬ 
ed by quite a spicy editorial. Says the pub¬ 
lisher, “ It is of the highest importance to the 
invalid and medical public, and deeply inter¬ 
esting to the balance of the community.” It 
suggests itself to his mind as “ a special Prov¬ 
idence, for a wise and beneficent purpose.” 

I would not have troubled you, my readers, 
with this array of conglomerate twaddle, were 
it not indorsed by what many believe to be 
good authority. The Independent is consid¬ 
ered by many as standard authority on mor¬ 
als, and as such is read by numbers of health 
reformers. If said advertisement had graced 
the columns of the Police Gazette , and like 
papers, I would not have been surprised; but 
when I see such being dealt out under the 
standard of “ But as we were allowed 
of God to be put in trust with the 
Gospel, even so we speak.” &c., my mor¬ 
al nature recoils, and forces me to resent. 
This I have done in a letter to the editor, 
which, for reasons best known to himself, he 
has seen fit to suppress, but which I here 
reproduce. 

Reformers, we are a power, and a mighty 
power, in the land. It is our duty, our sacred 
duty, to speak out against this great curse 
that everywhere pervades the press (I al¬ 
lude here particularly to the religious portion 
of it),—the advertising of the rum fiend, and 
licenses to further delve in vice; panaceas to 
enable the constitution to be violated. Let 
your voice be raised in thunder tones. Fear 
not popularity, but strike for truth and prin¬ 
ciple. Let your voices be heard against it in 
the family circles of your neighbors, in the 
churches, Sunday Schools, and wherever you 
can gain an audience. Agitate! Agitate!! 
Agitate!! 1 

Editor Independent, Dear Sir: In your pub¬ 
lication of the 3d inst., in the publishers' depart¬ 
ment, is an article writing up the virtues of the 
Gettysburg Katalysine waters; and considering 
said article as decidedly injurious—a viper let 
loose in the form of a dove among the drug-cursed 
community—I have presumed to call it in ques¬ 
tion. If what is said in the article he true, any¬ 
thing that I may say concerning it will not be of 
any avail, and, as a consequence, discussion and 
criticism will only tend to further the truth of 
said statements. 

I have always considered the Independent a high- 
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toned, moral journal, preaching the truth and de¬ 
nouncing error at all hazards ; but if many more 
such articles disgrace its columns, it will lose 
caste, and will be considered as numbers of so- 
called religious papers are—the Bible, love, truth, 
purity, and godliness, in the editorial columns, 
and death, Satan, vice-producing and disease-en¬ 
gendering, in the advertising columns. Like cut¬ 
ting a man's throat, and then giving him a plas¬ 
ter ; only that in this case you put the plaster on 
first, and then cut. I do not call in question the 
I advertising of the nostrum, but, in the name of 
truth and humanity, do n't goad them on, to add 
fuel to the already-existing flame. It must be 
patent to your mind, and to the mind of every 
thinking man, that we Americans are a drug and 
disease-cursed people. The sepulchral columns 
and grassy mounds that we see in every village 
in the land, tell too truly the tale-. There is no 
civilized nation on the globe so sickly as we, and 
no people that swallow so many nostrums. Any 
man that is mean enough, who has larger acquisi¬ 
tiveness than conscientiousness, and wants to in¬ 
crease his store of riches, has but to put some 
new nostrum before the public, get a few M. D’s, 
D. D’s, and LL. D’s, to endorse it, and some sec¬ 
tarian or religious journal to eulogize and sound 
the praises of it in every household. A drowning 
man will take hold of anything to save—will 
catch at a straw ; so will the masses swallow any¬ 
thing and everything that purports to offer relief, 
as they have not been taught to think for them¬ 
selves on matters pertaining to health and disease. 

“ The existence of a medical Bpring on a battle¬ 
field is in itself an interesting coincidence; but 
the interest is greatly enhanced by the extraor¬ 
dinary character of this spring, as disclosed by 
recent medical experiments. It would seem to 
imply that the elements of destruction and pres¬ 
ervation in the physical world were attracted to 
particular localities and spots of earth, or that 
they had been grouped on the soil of Gettysburg 
by a special providence, for a wise and beneficent 
purpose—perhaps to teach a stiff-necked and un¬ 
believing generation that God rules the universe, 
and that there is some mysterious and inscrutable 
connection between the aots of men and the great 
operations of nature." 

For Heaven's sake, do n’t parade any more Buch 
farces before the public. It is sufficient to give 
cause for laughter, and to provoke a sneer in 
those who are skeptical of religion. Such lan¬ 
guage is leprous, and, to my mind, blasphemous. 
Instead of its being a special “providouee of 
God" for the benefit of poor humanity, methinks 
that it is the working of man’s perverted and de¬ 
praved acquisitiveness. As other so-called special 
providences in the medical line, it is, indeed, 
more for the benefit of the few concerned than 
the many. It is man’s selfishness working in a 
new channel, or rather on a new track in the old 
one. The special providence concerning it is the 
same as the old story of the white man and the 
Indian—white man turkey and Indian buzzard, 
or Indian buzzard and white man turkey. 

The two-column advertisement of the nostrum 
is, of itself, enough to convince any sane, reason¬ 
ing mind that the whole affair is one big swindle. 
Do not infer that I accuse you of knowingly aid¬ 
ing and abetting, for I believe you to act consci¬ 
entiously ; but, nevertheless, if said advertisement 
is false, and said editorial was written on the 


strength of it, then you have unknowingly perpe¬ 
trated a wrong upon the masses. Should you de¬ 
sire the falsity and absurdity of the whole affair, 
and will allow the use of your columns, I will 
undertake to make good my statements. 

YourB truly, 

TIIOS. w. DBKJLINU, M. D. 


An Exhortation to Sleepiness. 

Students who are really faithful, labori¬ 
ous brainworkers, need all the sleep they can 
get, whether at night or iu the daytime. 
The night is the most appropriate season for 
sleep, and yet we should never hesitate to 
take a nap in the daytime whenever we find 
it necessary. Amid the cares and responsi¬ 
bilities of our modern civilization, there are 
unnumbered interruptions and contingencies 
that make it practically impossible for us to 
obtain our full amount of sleep, in the hours 
that are usually devoted to that purpose. 

Now there is no law so imperative on man 
as the law that requires us to sleep. If we 
deny ourselves of it; if we get behind, and 
to use the expression of the street, fall into 
debt to Nature in this respect, we must im¬ 
prove the first opportunity to make ourselves 
good, else we shall ultimately fail. A brain¬ 
worker who religiously enjoys a liberal amount 
of sleep, may preserve his health and elastic¬ 
ity, even though he violates every other law 
of hygiene. [?] On the contrary, he who 
faithfully observes all the rules of diet, of ex¬ 
ercise, and of labor, yet denies himself of 
sleep, is really guilty of all, and can by no 
means escape unpunished. There is no ap¬ 
peal from this law. There is no virtue that 
can redeem its violation. It admits of no 
atonement. To sleep is the one great hygi¬ 
enic commandment. It is the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and last, of the great laws of mental hygiene. 
He who understands and obeys this law, re¬ 
ally understands and obeys the whole hygi¬ 
enic decalogue, for no one can long sleep well 
who persistently disregards the other laws of 
health. 

Sleep is one of the best of our thermome¬ 
ters of health. By the quantity and quality 
of sleep that our patients can take, we can 
best judge of their daily condition, and of 
their progress toward recovery. We always 
feel assured that whatever improves the sleep 
of the exhausted invalid, to that degree helps 
him toward recovery, and that whatever dis¬ 
turbs his sleep, to that degree brings on re¬ 
lapse and disease. Sleeplessness is one of the 
earliest and most constant symptoms of insan¬ 
ity, of hypochondria, and of all the name¬ 
less forms of nervous derangement. When- 
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ever, therefore, we find that we are not sleep¬ 
ing as well as we are wont; when our dreams 
are peculiarly dark, and ugly, and distressing, 
and leave unsightly scars in the memory; 
when we roll, and toss, and worry, through 
the watches of the night, anxiously waiting 
for the day; when we awake long before our 
accustomed hour of rising, and find no pleas¬ 
ure in the morning nap, then may we suspect 
that our bark is nearing the quicksands and 
shallows, and then, without delay, should we 
examine our charts, revise our calculation, 
and, according to our best judgment, return 
to the channel from which we have suffered 
ourselves to be driven.— Dr. G. W. Beard. 






Chains. 

In glancing at the chains by which poor 
human beings are bound, the true physiolo¬ 
gist cannot fail to discover that of fashion as 
the most conspicuous ; and especially as it 
pertains to dress. Fashion is the great chain 
that binds the women of America to-day. 
Forged upon the anvil of public opinion, its 
clanking can be heard in nearly all the homes 
in our land; its alphabet shaping out the 
words, consumption, female weakness, gene¬ 
ral debility, disease, doctors, drugs and death. 
And yet the race exists, proving most con¬ 
clusively that human nature is tough. Weak, 
puny and scrofulous woman, with muscles tor¬ 
pid and flabby, may say, “ I am free; ” but 
thousands of the sex, with contracted chests, 
wasp waists, curved spines, and torpid livers, 
give back a denial by groaning out, “We 
are born to suffer.” Like the sapling 
bound down by the giant oak, women bound 
by the chain of fashion, and bent by the 
force of habit, refuses, when opportunity of¬ 
fers, to rise and assert her womanhood, her 
individuality. Accustomed to the swaddling 
clothes of infants, she is but little better pre¬ 
pared to earn a livelihood than they j while 
her blunted instincts are not so true to tell 
her wants. 

This is woman’s bondage, inherited from 
the darkness of the past, and man knows it. 
Woman is inferior to man, and her idle wor¬ 
ship at the feet of fashion is her inferiority. 
This is why woman is so often degraded to a 
mere thing; a toy to be petted for the mo¬ 
ment, then thrown away. 

Much is said at the present time about 
“ woman’s rights,” woman’s work, and wom¬ 
an’s wages; but they who would be free must 
themselves first strike the blow. Let wom¬ 
en adopt a dress adapted to compete in 
labor as well as health, instead of spending 
their energies in following after some silly, 


sickly butterfly of fashion, and we shall hear 
less of woman’s rights and woman’s wrongs. 
I am in favor of women’s voting, but there 
are other chains to be removed than those of 
disfranchisement. Give woman the ballot, and 
she is not man’s equal in health and vigor, 
nor can she be so long as fettered by the 
trumpery of the present style of dress. 

Others may see beauty in the broad ex¬ 
panse of crinoline, grace in the draggling 
skirts, elegance in the hump of a Grecian 
bend, or health in distorting the human 
form, a la kangaroo. But in those who ad¬ 
mire the truly beautiful in nature and art, 
the sensual “ fashions of the day ” excite 
little but disgust. 

The fashions borrowed from that most li¬ 
centious city, Paris, may furnish food for minds 
impure and imaginations diseased; while to 
the physicians it may afford a great source of 
practice. But the philanthropist can see 
but the verifications of the assertion that 
“ The American race is fast dying out.” 

Here, then, is where the great reform in 
society should begiu. Women should adopt 
a costume in which she can naturally de¬ 
velop every muscle of the body, as well as 
every faculty of the mind; combining, as it 
must, utility, comfort, economy and beauty; 
(and what can be more beautiful than the hu¬ 
man form ?) such a dress as recommended 
by the Hygeio Therapeutic College, and 
worn by all women who have decided to dis¬ 
pense with chains. M. L. perry. 

Bast Dickinson , N. T. 


Dr. Trail. 

Solomon says, “ Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own mouth; a stranger, 
and not thine own lips.” In attempting to 
bring a few facts before the public, connected 
with the life-long labors of Dr. R. T. Trail, 
this modest part of the wise man’s code seemed 
appropriate. The doctor has never been found 
praising himself, even indirectly, nor receiving 
adulation from any friend. This writing is 
from the pen of one who, personally, is almost 
a stranger, and will surprise no one so much 
as the man about whom it is written. Indeed, 
I am by no means assured that it will find 
any place in the Health Reformer, since 
the conductors thereof have had no intimation 
of its appearance. After the gospel manner 
of bestowing alms, the article comes forth, 
without advising the left hand what the right 
doeth. 

By a few of the doctor’s old acquaintances 
it may be known that, when quite a youth, 
he was afflicted with disease in his throat, 
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and came under the old Allopathic treatment. 
This, through a tedious period of years, proved, 
as in other cases, a sad failure, and the mind 
of the patient was a little too incredulous and 
discerning to be satisfied with the prescrip¬ 
tions. 

Young and inexperienced as he was, he 
began to study medicine upon the simple 
Baconian method—and the only true method 
—of science. He turned his eye singly to 
the acquisition of facts, regardless of all as¬ 
sumptions, theories, and consequences. As, 
by so doing, Newton started from the falling 
of an apple, on to the accurate calculation of 
all the grand movements of the planets, so 
did the doctor emerge from the nonsensical 
theories of filthy drugs, by simply observing 
facts as to the cause and cure of disease. 

Being convinced, from clear evidence, that 
drugs did not, and could not, remove the 
cause of any malady, ho soon discovered, by 
the study of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, 
the simple and invariable laws of health, dis¬ 
ease, and restoration. No one before him had 
so completely learned the recuperative power 
in the animal economy. While nearly all the 
old druggists had talked learnedly of the vis 
medicatrix natural, they had worse than ig¬ 
nored its philosophy by warring on its efforts. 
Disease was, and still is, regarded by the 
Allopathic school as an enemy to be fought 
and conquered, that the patient might be 
saved; whereas. Dr. Trail has shown, beyond 
the possibility of a reasonable doubt, that it 
is no more nor less than the wise effort which 
a misused system puts forth to correct the 
wrongs inflicted. As one has said : 

** Nature rights the injuries done her ; 

Drugs and doctors get the honor.” 

This center truth Dr. Trail brought, out 
clearly, and put it at once in practice, never 
treating disease as an enemy, but hailing it 
always as a friend—not the angel of death, 
but of restoration and life. Hence he teaches 
that disease is never to be doctored nor cured, 
but aided in its benevolent work to remove 
the causes afflicting the patient. The error 
involved in the old drug theory, that disease 
is to be poisoned out, is most dangerous and 
intolerable. It has put more sick people into 
their graves than all the wars, pestilences, 
and famines, which at times have so terribly 
scourged and depopulated our earth. 

Appreciating in some measure, from the 
beginning, as did the lucid and well-balanced 
mind of Dr. Trail, the length and breadth of 
this error, he has labored with intensified zeal 
to overthrow it, as his widening experience 
and study have more profoundly comprehended 


it. Concede what all fair-minded persons will, 
and what is likewise nearly self-evident, viz., 
that the tendency of all drugs is to kill, and 
that in most cases they do kill, instead of cure, 
the sick, and it is at once seen that a more 
important reformation has never been moved 
upon this wo-begone world, than that in which, 
and for which, Dr. Trail has thus far spent 
his life. Newton has deservedly immortalized 
his name, by dissipating the old theories as 
to the motions of matter and the science of 
astronomy, and yet his discoveries were more 
sublime than practical. They have dissipated 
no errors directly destroying the health, the 
bodies, and the souls, of men. This great, 
practical, saving work has been left for the 
little army of health reformers to accomplish. 
In our own age and day, Dr. Trail, in his 
simple, unassuming manner, has been led to 
marshal and command the force, which, how¬ 
ever much despised, is certainly doing much 
to redeem the world from impurity, gluttony, 
degradation, and death. 

As this brief notice concludes, let it specify 
a few particulars: 

1. Dr. Trail must be honest in his investi¬ 
gations, teachings, and practice. No merce¬ 
nary motives could ever have led him into his 
reformatory course. All such motives were, 
as with strong cords, drawing toward the 
other side. These, however, he has resisted, 
like all other true reformers, saying, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” for thou savorest not 
the things that be of God (and troth), but 
the things that be of men and money. 

2. Dr. Trail is brave. The love of truth, 
and his abiding faith therein, have nerved him 
with well-nigh superhuman courage. A com¬ 
bination of ignorance, learning, talent, wealth, 
and prestige, allied with the drug trade and 
its practice, yielding a revenue of billions,— 
all this immense power had to be attacked 
and conquered. Dr. Trail came up bravely 
to the work, about as destitute of worldly 
preparation as was David in his conflict with 
Goliath. He was armed with no more than 
simple truth, and to this day stands in no 
more nor less than the same panoply. His 
weapons have never been carnal in any pos¬ 
sible sense, and yet mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of error, pain, and 
death. 

3. In the moral principles of the law and 
gospel, Dr. Trail is a firm believer, and an 
able advocate in their behalf. He not only 
defends and teaches them, but lives them out 
far better than the majority of professors. 
He denies himself of all the fashionable lux¬ 
uries of the age, which he considers impure. 
With Goldsmith's hermit he can say, 
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“No flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them 

while scarcely one professor in a hundred can. 
His pure vegetable and fruit living, contribut¬ 
ing as it does so much to his credit, ought to 
put to shame the ministers and the nominal 
Christians of our land. He is certainly, in 
this respect, nearer the garden of Eden than 
those who call him an infidel. 

4. Finally, as the Saviour went about be¬ 
nevolently healing all manner of diseases, so 
does Dr. Trail. He has done, and is doing, i 
more in this holy direction than all the masses | 
of ministers, deacons, elders, and doctors, put | 
together. w. perkins. 

Education and Management of Infants. 

When the human being is first born into 
this world, it has but two wants, food and 
sleep; and if these simple wants of its animal 
nature are gratified, it maintains a mere veg¬ 
etative existence for several months. Nature 
has provided an abundance of the most ap¬ 
propriate and wholesome food in the mother’s 
milk, upon which the child should be fed at 
regular intervals. When the child wakes 
from its first sleep, it will manifest its want 
of food by sweetly and gently nestling in its 
mother’s bosom; and if its mother affection¬ 
ately gratifies its simple want of nourishment, 
as soon as it has satisfied the cravings of hun¬ 
ger, it will again fall asleep, and remain quiet 
until it again becomes hungry j and this pro¬ 
cess will be continually repeated during the 
first few months of its tender existence, most 
of its time being spent in sweet and refresh¬ 
ing sleep, if its simple wants are duly at¬ 
tended to. Now, if the child wakes from its 
sleep in the cradle, as it opens its little eyes, 
it will begin to nestle for food; and if the 
mother happens to be busy, and does not no¬ 
tice this demand upon her attention, it makes 
a little noise; and if the mother is still busy, 
and docs not gratify the child's natural wants, 
it will soon “ begin to cry ; " and if this does 
not bring food to satisfy the cravings of hun¬ 
ger, then it begins to scream at the top of its 
voice! This last call is not to be resisted, or 
put off, and the mother runs at once to the 
child’s relief. Now this is the first lesson 
which the mother teaches her child, namely, 
that it must scream for food, or starve; aud 
this lesson being repeated every day, soon the 
child comes to know that the only way it 
can obtain it, is to cry and scream for every¬ 
thing it wants, at the very top of its voice. 

In this way mothers educate their children 
to be ugly, irritable, and unpleasant. 

How few mothers know anything about the 
wants of their infants, especially in regard to 
their food. Indeed, a majority of the moth¬ 
ers of America have murdered their first 
born, while experimenting on it, and learn¬ 
ing how to raise one. Not one family in fifty, 
throughout all the land, who have not buried 
their first child; and no wonder, when we 
come to see how mothers feed their children. 
What does the young mother know about the 
quality and quantity of food demanded by a 
young and tender infant ? Having prepared 
the pap, or cracker stuff, she lays the child 
flat on her lap, with its head down, and be¬ 
gins to stuff it with a spoon, until its little stom¬ 
ach is so full it cannot hold any more while 
in that position, when she raises it up, and 
sits it down on her lap with a jolt, so as to 
settle it a little, when at it she goes again, 
pouring down teaspoonful after teaspoonful, 
until it begins to run over at the corners of 
its mouth, when without any ado, she scrapes 
it up with a pap spoon, and forcing it into 
the mouth, holding the spoon over it to 
crowd it down, and prevent its escaping. 

When a child’s stomach is crammed in this 
way, much as you would stuff a sausage, the 
walls of the stomach begin to ache, and the 
child begins to scream with pain and dis¬ 
tress, when the poor, foolish, ignorant mother 
fancies “ the child is crying because it is so 
hungry 1" so at it she goes and stuffs it again, 
until its little stomach is almost bursting, 
when nature comes to the immediate relief of 
the child, and summoning all her latent pow¬ 
ers, causes the child’s stomach to contract 
spasmodically, and throw up the excess of 
food in the process of vomiting, when the 
mother says, “ Why, just see how the poor 
child's 9 tomach is all out of order! No won¬ 
der it can't digest anything !” So at it she 
goes to put it in order, giving it that moth¬ 
er's blessing but infant's curse, Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s Soothing Syrup, and Godfrey's Cordial, 
paregoric, pumpkin seed, catnip tea, &c., un¬ 
til the child wears out, becomes exhausted, 
and dies, or grows up a miserable wreck of 
what it ought to be, and becomes a wretched 
victim of dyspepsia all his days. It is, indeed, 
very true that many diseases are inherited; 
but much of the health and happineas which 
we enjoy in after life, will depend upon our 
treatment in infancy. Again, the child be¬ 
ing taught, as before mentioned, in infancy to 
cry for what it requires to maintain its exist¬ 
ence, grows up under this baneful instruc¬ 
tion ; and soon it will come to have many 
artificial wants that should not be gratified, 
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because their gratification would be a posi¬ 
tive injury; and when denied , then it de¬ 
mands what it wants in loud screams, at the 
top of its voice, and so becomes cross, crabbed, 
and irritable, in fact, the very pest of society. 
In this way mothers educate their children 
to be ugly and unamiable, bawling and 
screaming continually, if all their whims, 
wants, and fancies, are not gratified on the 
instant they are manifested. 

Again, it often happens when the mother 
does not wish to gratify all of the child’s un¬ 
reasonable whims and wants, that she will 
resort to equivocation and deception. For 
instance, when the child wants the sugar, it 
is common for mothers to cover the sugar 
bowl, and say, in reply to the cries and 
screams of the child for more, that “ the su¬ 
gar is all yoney!” Pretty soon the child 
gets a peep at the inside of the sugar bowl, 
and finds out that the sugar is not “all 
goney!” This is lesson second, and is often re¬ 
peated, and so the child is taught to deceive 
and lie just like its own mother; and, with 
such training, often grows up to be a deceitful, 
lying scamp. It is often said that early im¬ 
pressions are the most indelible. It is a fearful 
thing to think of the responsibility that rests 
upon the young mother in the treatment of 
infancy. 

Children, as soon after birth as it may be 
convenient or practicable, should be washed, 
or rather sprinkled, with tepid water once 
or twice a day, and well rubbed afterward. 
This practice should be continued every day, 
summer and winter, except in case of illness, 
and even in most cases of level! it may be 
used with advantage. 

In regard to food, it should be given to 
them at stated intervals, as often as once in 
about three hours during the day time, and 
not when they cry, as is the general custom. 
In fact, children often cry because they have 
taken too much food. Children should not 
be nursed during the night, as the habit thus 
acquired is exceedingly pernicious, and inju¬ 
rious to both mother and child. The Crea¬ 
tor seems to have designed that the night 
should be devoted to sleep and rest. From 
the hour of weaning, at ten or twelve months, 
until after the first teeth are formed, the best 
food is coarse bread and milk. The outside 
part of wheat abounds in the materials form¬ 
ing bones and muscles, and keeps the bow¬ 
els regular. After the first teeth have been 
formed, then a greater variety of food may 
be used, but no meat, until after the most 
critical period of the second dentition. It is 
probable that a large proportion of the dis¬ 
eases and deaths occurring in infancy, are 
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produced by the too frequent use of animal 
food. At least, this is the opinion of our 
most eminent medical authorities on this 
subject. 

While the child is attending school, all 
kinds of wholesome food will be useful and 
proper, if cooked so plain as not to tempt the 
appetite to eat a larger quantity than the 
stomach can digest. All children are in¬ 
clined to drink too much, and this desire 
should be firmly discouraged, especially at 
meals, as it encourages and facilitates rapid 
eating. The only drink should be water, 
with milk at meals. Sugar is one of the 
most indigestible of all substances, especially 
in its solid form; and its use should be care¬ 
fully restricted. The child’s stomach will 
bear a certain amount of it without produc¬ 
ing evil consequences ; but if this amount is 
habitually exceeded, the healthy state of the 
blood will soon become impaired. Indeed, 
some of the most violent and dangerous at¬ 
tacks of cramp in the stomach, and colic, I 
have ever witnessed, have been produced 
by the too-free use of sugar in its various 
forms, and at different periods of life. In 
nearly every instance, it is the greatest en¬ 
emy of the victim of indigestion. 

The habit of adding sugar in large quan¬ 
tities to the food used by little children with 
feeble digestive organs, and invalids, cannot 
be too severely condemned as a most perni¬ 
cious practice. In fact, the sugar used in 
tea and coffee has often, in my own experience 
and observation, been the cause of many of 
the evil effects attributed to their use. The 
use of all stimulants in infancy should be 
carefully avoided. How little mothers think of 
the consequences in after life of that education 
of the appetite for artificial stimulants they 
often foster and encourage in infancy, first 
for tea, coffee, and then beer, and finally al¬ 
cohol in all its different forms. Happy are 
they who have never learned to use any of 
them in early life! Their lives may be in¬ 
sured at a very low premium ! In youth, 
exercise Bhould be regularly enforced as a 
duty. This will rarely become necessary, as 
the natural exuberance and overflow of the 
spirits of youth prompts them, if not re¬ 
pressed, to engage in every variety of exer¬ 
cise. When it is practicable, this exercise 
should be in the sunlight and open air. 
Even infants should be carried out into the 
sunlight and open air soon after birth, and 
every day. And, finally, every family of 
moderate means Bhould convert their attic 
into a large play-room for the use of their 
children during stormy and inclement weath¬ 
er. This would be attended with compara- 
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tively little expense, and would contribute 
immensely to the health and happiness of 
their children. 

Nor can I close this little article on the 
treatment of Infancy and Childhood, without 
alluding to the influence of moral causes 
upon the growth and health of children. 
The manifestation of cheerfulness and kind- 


he has token several, and felt all the better 
for it; a fourth declares that he has luxuri¬ 
ated in them occasionally, with seeming ad¬ 
vantage ; and all seeui to wonder why we 
should oppose them; and they claim that 
heat, water, and friction—the integral ele¬ 
ments of a Turkish bath—are hygienic agents, 
&c., &e. Now, all of these persons write in 


ness on the part of their parents or guardi- utter ignorance of our position in relation to 
ans, will make their young hearts leap with Turkish baths. We do not object to heat, 
joy, and send their blood with a thrill of rap- water, or friction, per se. We do not object 
ture throughout the entire system, strength- to their use ; but we do object to their abuse. 


ening and invigorating every organ of the 
body. While the exercise of unnecessary 
harshness and cruelty, causing little children 
to live in constant fear of punishment, threat¬ 
ened and scolded for slight and trivial causes 
and offenses, will exert a most pernicious in¬ 
fluence upon the growth of the vital organs, 
especially at this young and tender period, 
when education and growth are going on to¬ 
gether, producing frequent sighing, and 
imperfect respiration, with pulmonary de¬ 
bility, and a languid circulation of the 
blood, preventing the full and perfect growth 
of the body. Who can look at the sad, 
gloomy, and sorrowful expression of little 
children subjected to a systematic and perse¬ 
vering system of harshness and cruelty on 
the part of their parents and guardians, and 
witness their pale and shriveled faces, their 
stunted forms, and imperfect growth, with¬ 
out feelings of pain and regret. The light 
of their countenances, and the joy of their 
young hearts, all gone out, leaving them pale 
and shriveled, looking like little premature 
old men and women! What a wonderful 
and pleasing contrast is presented, when we 
look at the bright and beaming eyes, the rosy 
cheeks, and happy faces, so full of health and 
glee, the merry, ringing laugh, the elastic 


As to their marvelous virtues, as claimed in 
the above cases, it is enough to say that 
severe colds, rheumatisms, incipient fevers, 
&c., are very frequently removed in a few 
days, and often in a few hours, by means of 
the wet-sheet pack, the ordinary vapor bath, 
and even by the common warm bath. We 
do not deny that the so-called Turkish baths 
in this country, and the real Turkish baths 
in other countries, may be employed use¬ 
fully and remedially in many cases. But, as 
they are employed in this country, token all 
in all, they are vastly more injurious than 
useful. We have known many invalids in 
New York to be seriously damaged by them, 
and in some cases they have been actually 
killed by them. But it is very true, never¬ 
theless, that the same persons might have 
been exposed to heated air of a moderate 
temperature and bathed with tepid or cool 
water, not only without injury, but with 
benefit; and here the ordinary baths of all 
first-class Water Cures ” would answer all 
useful purposes. 

It is certainly a great convenience in cities 
where the dirty public is too hurried, too 
ignorant, or too negligent, in the matter of 
personal cleanliness; where the great masses 
of the people will live grossly, and will not 
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step, and vigorous health, presented by the take time and pains to cleanse themselves in 
children of kind, tender, and sympathizing the ordinary Hydropathic way, to have the 
parents !—The Physiologist . ! extraordinary appliances of high heat, much 

_ m _ sweat, and ample friction. But, these pro- 

Turkish Baths Once More. if,™ Tf 5 ™ °- f an -’ 

if too frequently repeated, may induce chronic 
invalidism or premature death. To apply 
them safely requires a thorough knowledge 
We have not succeeded in making our both of physiology and pathology. It is true 
position in relation to the subject of Turkish that persons of vigorous constitutions can 
baths very precisely understood, judging from hear them weekly, or even daily, without 
the tenor of several communications which apparent injury; and many feeble persons 
have reached us. Several correspondents will feel better for a little time after each 
wonder at our opposition to them, in view of 1 bath. But these immediately pleasant or 
the wonderful evidences they have seen of ■ pleasurable effects do not by any means prove 
their efficacy. One assures us that he has ; that the baths are not debilitating. The or- 
known a bad cold to be speedily cured ; an- dinary hot baths, when long continued, and 
other avers that he has known rheumatism the use of tea, coflee, liquor, tobacco, and 
cured in a week; a third person states that, opium, are generally followed by pleasurable 
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sensations both of body and mind ; but what 
physiologist will pretend that their ultimate 
effect is not exhausting to vitality? 

Those who are running Turkish baths as a 
business, so far as we are informed, are gov¬ 
erned only by considerations of the almighty 
dollar. The profit of the business depends 
on the number of baths; hence the proprie¬ 
tors stand in tho same relation to their pa¬ 
tients that the rumseller does to his customers. 
If the liquor dealer can sell drinks enough, 
his fortune is made. And the nostrum mon¬ 
gers who are deluging the land with alcoholic 
“ bitters/’ and “ cordials/’ and “ rejuvenators/’ 
commend their stuff to universal humanity on 
the same grounu that the Turkish bathers do 
their processes — they are luxuries in health , 
and vitaliztrs in disease. As soon as the 
masses of the people can be taught the simple 
lesson that air, water, food, and exercise, are 
the only vitalizing agents in the universe, 
the days of qu?* leery and medical humbug- 
gery will be numbered. To make Turkish 
baths pay, all persons in all conditions are 
urged to take them. They are managed on 
strictly commercial principles; and as the 
“ tepidarium,” and “ sudatorium/’ and “ frig- 
idarium,” have be* . trumpeted to the world 
as combining, wheu all are brought to bear 
on the patient, all that is curative and vital- 
} izing in materia medica—just as the empiric 
' runs his bitters or his pills—the patients are 
led to expect a moderate cooking, and the 
proprietors, to give satisfaction, are obliged 
to kill a certain proportion in order to carry 
out the programme and keep up the excite¬ 
ment. 

It is true that, in many cases, the so-called 
Turkish baths arc no Turkish baths at all. 
The patient is moderately warmed, bathed 
with tepid water, and rubbed or shampooed. 
This is useful as fa*, is it goes; and this is, 
and always has been, a part of the Hygienic 
practice. To call these processes Turkish, 
Russian, Persian, 01 Oriental baths, is, of 
course, speaking commercially, the way to 
get customers; and this manner of doing 
business may be placed in the long category 
of “ white lies,” or " innocent humbuggery,” 
which so many persons seem to think is jus¬ 
tified by the ignorance and prejudice of the 
people. But, we think, it would be an equally 
useful and far more noble work, to educate 
the people aright by teaching and practicing 
the exact truth. Of course, the lionestest way 
may not pay the best. It is always easier to 
make money by pandering to perverted tastes 
and responding to popular ignorance, than by 
opposing the one and enlightening the other. 
People pay readily and liberally for being 


petted, pleased, and pampered, although they 
are debauched and ruined at the same time, 
while they will grudge, as they would to 
yield their teeth, every penny that goes for 
correction, reformation, and instruction. And 
herein is the great temptation to medical quack¬ 
ery. And this is why so many who undertake to 
be Health Reformers, and who become proprie¬ 
tors of “ Water Cures,” “ Hygienic Institutes,” 
and “Homes” for invalids, run into some 
specialty of practice, as u Electropathy,” or 
“ Movement Cure,” or “ Light Gymnastics,” 
or 11 Lifting Cure,” or “ Electro-Chemical 
Baths,” or “ Turkish Baths,” or connect ho¬ 
tels or drug shops with their “ Homes ” or 
“ Cures,” or stuff and gorge their patients on 
mush, slush, milk, sugar, poached eggs, &c. 
Is it not a pleasanter business to pander to 
morbid appetences, respond to the popular 
demand, and be well paid, than to reform and 
instruct them, and receive little money and 
less thanks? A well-known “Water-Cure” 
physician said to us, not long ago : “ For¬ 

merly, when I kept a Hygienic table and 
carried out the system strictly, I could keep 
from fifteen to twenty patients; but they 
would only pay a dollar a day, and grumbled 
continually. But since I have adopted the 
hotel table, and give them a little medicine 
occasionally, I have fifty to one hundred pa¬ 
tients who pay two dollars a day, and all are 
satisfied .” There is an important lesson of 
practical worldly wisdom in this experience, 
but what true and honest Health Reformer 
wishes to keep a hotel or a drug shop, pay or 
no pay ? A hotel or a drug shop is as black 
an appendage to a Health Institution as a 
rum shop would be to a Christian church. 

There is no doubt that the bathing rooms 
of all our Health Institutions are susceptible 
of improvement. The Hygienic system is 
still in its infancy. Within a dozen years its 
dietary has been greatly improved in all of 
our truly Hygienic institutions; our methods 
of exercise and rest have been modified and 
altered for the better ; and our bathing pro¬ 
cesses should be no exception to the law of 
progress. The “ cold -water ” cure, so much 
in vogue twenty years ago, is seldom men¬ 
tioned now-a-days. But, to go from one 
extreme of temperature to another—from 
extreme cold to excessive heat—is no im¬ 
provement at all. Either plan administered 
indiscriminately to all who apply is sure to 
do more harm than good. Because prolonged 
exposure to water at 40° to 60° is injurious 
to most invalids, it does not follow that heated 
air at 150° to 200° is beneficial; nor that 
prolonged vapor baths are not injurious. In 
the early history of Thomsonianism, many 
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persons were sadly damaged and debilitated 
ibr life, by being kept in the vapor bath ten 
minutes too long. Persons of good constitu¬ 
tions, who have no serious local diseases, and 
whose circulation is well balanced, may be 
able to bear either extreme of temperature 
without appreciable damage, and even with 
apparent benefit. But, the laws of vitality 
cannot be set aside ; and whether the patient 
feels good or bad immediately after the pro¬ 
cess, he does, aud must, suffer in the needless 
expenditure of vital power. 

In conclusion, we repeat, we are not opposed 
to the Turkish bath per s e. or as it might be; 
but we are opposed to it as it is made the 
occasion of quackery and humbuggery, by 
ignoramuses and renegade Hygienists; but 
we are in favor of American Laths, combining 
all the virtues, and none of the vices, of Turk¬ 
ish, Russian, Persian, Roman, Oriental, Ac., 
baths. Such baths could easily be constructed 
and managed, in the large cities, and probably 
will be, sooner or later; but probably they 
could not draw an “ American audience ” as 
they would if labelled by some foreign title, 
and advertised on false pretenses. They 
would, however, lead the people in the way 
of intelligence and truth, instead of keeping 
up the drug-medical delusion that there is 
remedial and vitalizing virtue in things out¬ 
side of, and incompatible with, the living or¬ 
ganism. 


§0 


H. C. writes from New York: 

J)r. Lay: 1 am troubled with disordered stom¬ 
ach, more or less, and frequently have sore mouth, 
with spots like red canker. Sometimes have diz¬ 
ziness when I arise suddenly. My diet is chiefly 
graham bread, “johnny cake,” potatoes, milk, 
butter, ripe fruits, &c. Eat no pork, and 
very seldom any meat, and drink neither tea nor 
coffee. Eat two meals per day, and sometimes 
a lunch at o.j o’clock. Occupation, mechanic; 
age, 19. Have lmd a good deal of sickness. 

Will you pleuse perscribe for me through the 
Reform eu. 

You are suffering from torpid liver, con¬ 
gested brain, dyspepsia, etc. You should 
persistently abstain from the use of butter, 
and the less milk you eat the better. Take 
your two meals regularly, and nothing be¬ 
tween meals. 

The hydropathic treatment indicated is: 
fomentations over liver, wearing the wet 
girdle a portion of each twenty-four hours; 
sitz baths; general baths, etc; and freedom 
from over labor, spending much of your time 
out of doors. 


E. T. C. writes from Rhode Island: 

I am a farmer: have given thought to the hy¬ 
gienic system of medicine for twenty years. 
Had a little girl very sick of typhoid fever; some 
thought she would die. Could get no hygienic 
physician in the State, so had to treat her myself. 
By seventh day of fever she was extremely rest¬ 
less; apparently distressed in bowels; would 
turn from side to side with the head, and scream 
at every turn, hour after hour. An M. D. thought 
there was ulceration of abdominal glands. No 
sleep, no rest, and consequently exhaustion. 
Something must be done. Applied hot fomenta¬ 
tions to bowels; got relief for one day, but no 
longer. What was to be done ? no experience, 
no doctor. Tried the means I thought applicable 
to the case, in vain. Now, evidently, something 
more should have been done, or else the patient 
left to nature so far as the particular difficulty 
was concerned. We non-professional people, who 
can’t get. hygienic doctors when very sick, want 
to know how to proceed under difficulties. What 
special should he done in such cases ? The gen¬ 
eral plan for treating fevers I understand theo¬ 
retically, as taught by Trail, Shew, &c. 

Tepid enema, used freely; also sitz and 
foot baths, rubbing the bowels with the hand 
while in the bath, are frequently very nece- 
sary adjuncts in such eases. Fomentations 
alone arc sufficient in some cases. 

I would like to have your advice, in the Re¬ 
former, in my case. Am 62; common weight. 
126 lbs. ; have lived for more than two years a 
vegetarian; have eaten no pork for more than ten 
years; of late, eat plenty of fruit, cooked aud 
raw; bread made of unbolted flour, and unleav¬ 
ened; use no condiments except a little sugar; 
bnthc once a week; work tolerably hard, in and 
out of doors. Slight injuries and small sores do 
not heal; and why ? Could there he too much 
acid in my blood, from eating plenty of fruit ? 
Some dropsy around the sores. Have more boils 
than usual. I am ashamed of myself; being a 
vegetarian. People look and wonder at me. I 
am in distress. Assist me with your advice. 

j. n. 

The sores aud boils on the surface undoubt¬ 
edly are the result of an effort of the system 
for the purpose of purification, or, in other 
words, to remove impurities that have been 
engendered by past bad habits of living; con¬ 
sequently, is remedial in its nature. Had 
this gentleman continued his previous unhy¬ 
gienic living, the impurities, instead of find¬ 
ing an outlet on the surface of the body, would 
probably have remained in the body until the 
internal structure had become diseased; thus, 
much more seriously affecting the vital organs, 
and endangering life. 

Dr. Lay , Dear Sir: 1 am an interested reader 
of the Reformer, and would like to be informed 
what treatment and diet are best for what is 
termed the universal disease, dyspepsia and liver 
complaint, and irritation of the bowels (and emis¬ 
sions once or twice a month). Age, twenty; 
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common sized; weight, one hundred and thirty: 
single. 

1 have taken home treatment several months; 
taking two packs a week, and hip baths the re¬ 
maining days, at 10 o’clock; about 85° or 90°. 
Live strictly hygienic, use nothing but grains and 
fruits, no seasonings. Used fruit freely, but now 
take it only at breakfast; and graham bread and 
mush for dinner. Breakfast at 7, and dinner at 
about 2 ; taking about 1J lbs at a meal. When I 
commenced treatment I was able to do a half day’s 
work, but lost strength gradually, and now am 
hardly able to take treatment without help, am so 
very weak in the small of my back, and get tired 
at night by lying. Night hours, 8 to 0; one 
hour’s rest at 12. Drink no kinds of liquid, 
which used to create irritation. h. c. 

This is one of many cases coining to our 
notice, where people overdo the matter in 
treatment. It is no wonder that this gentle¬ 
man has lost his strength. He is taking too 
much treatment, and eating too little. There 
is not much nourishment in some kinds of 
watery fruit. In all probability the change 
has been made very suddenly from a mixed 
and gross diet to the one he has now adopted. 
Many fail by making the change too suddenly, 
when suffering from some chronic disease; at 
the same time imposing a heavy tax upon 
themselves, either by over-labor, or by too 
large an amount of water treatment. Wc 
have found, from experience, that such cases 
need to be managed carefully; if not, the pa¬ 
tient soon grows weak, loses flesh, and many 
times loses his confidence in the system ; 
when, if they would not take quite so radi¬ 
cal a course to commence with, make their 
changes more gradually, and not take so heavy 
treatment, the result would be much better, 
both as regards their health, and their confi¬ 
dence in the hygienic system. This gentle¬ 
man should use quite a variety of good, nour¬ 
ishing, hygienic food—making his variety at 
different meals—and should eat a reasonable 
amount. Should leave off his packs, taking 
a small amount of water treatment. But his 
best course is to go to a good hygienic Insti¬ 
tution without delay. 

Gr. N. writes from Massachusetts: 

l am troubled very much with cold feet, espe¬ 
cially nights. I take a loot, bath every night; 
quite warm water, three minutes; cold, half a 
minute. Is this right? Will taking this foot 
bath every night weaken the circulation in my 
feet, and render them more sensitive to cold ? 

Is it a wholesome practice to have a jug of hot 
water put to my feet every night? I am so cold 
that it is hard for me to straighten out in bed 
unless I have something of this kind at my feet. 

Every morning, on rising, I take a baud bath, 
dipping my hands into cool water and rubbing 
ray abdomen and legs; then friction with dry 
• hands. Is this right? 

Are sour apples as wholesome as sweet one? 


A foot bath every night is oftener than we 
would prescribe for most cases. But just 
how often they should be prescribed in this 
case we are not prepared to say without 
knowing more of the particulars of the con¬ 
dition of the patient. 

Having the feet placed against a hot jug, 
at night, has a tendency to injure the feet, 
and ulso to congest the brain. It is well in 
some cases to Lave a hot jug in the bed, but 
not so near the feet as to touch them. 
Whether your morning bath is what you 
need, or not, is impossible to toll from the 
limited description of your case. We would 
say, however, other things being equal, the 
morning is not so good a time for a bath as 
later in the day. Especially will this apply 
to feeble persons, as they have much less 
power to react on rising than they do at near 
the middle of the day. 

Both sour and sweet apples are wholesome. 
The mild sour ones arc much better than 
those that are very sour. In some cases of 
dyspepsia, mild sour apples arc the best, in 
others, sweet ones. 


On Sleep. 

Tfte matter of sleep is of much importance 
to the invalid in order to secure health, and 
for the healthful person in order to retain it. 
Sleep is that state of the body in which the 
internal and external senses and voluntary 
motions are not exercised; or, it is a tempo¬ 
rary suspension of the relation of the brain 
to some parts of the body. Nature has de¬ 
signed sleep lor both renewing, during the 
silence and darkness of the night, the vital 
energy which has been exhausted through the 
day, and for assisting nutrition. 

We recognize the necessity of sleep when 
a general feeling of fatigue and weakness 
overtakes us; when our motions become more 
difficult, our senses lose their activity, the 
mind becomes confused, and receives sensa¬ 
tions indistinctly, and we therefore seek ob¬ 
scurity and silence, and sink into the arms of 
oblivion. 

During sleep we lose successively the use 
of our senses. The sense of vision first ceases 
to act. by the closing of the eyelids; then the 
taste; the hearing becomes dormant only after 
the smell; the respiration and circulation be¬ 
come slower and more deep, and, in conse¬ 
quence, digestion becomes less rapid. 

The first question which arises is: Where 
shall we sleep? The room in which we 
sleep should be well veutilated, for, if this is 
not the case, we re-breathe the air already 
exhaled from our lungs, causing sickness and. 
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often, death. It has been stated with truth, 
that there are more victims annually who 
have fatal and dangerous diseases engendered 
from this cause than have occurred in any 
cholera epidemic in this country. The win¬ 
dows in the room should be kept open during 
the day, and kept slightly open all night. It 
is a popular error to act on the presumption 
that the smallest room in the house is large 
enough to sleep in. The bed-chamber should 
not be used for any other purpose than for 
what it is intended: it should not be your 
reading-room, or your workshop, or your sit¬ 
ting-room. Leave nothing in it which can 
diffuse disagreeable odors, or that can exhale 
deleterious gases; neither vases of flowers or 
fruit. Keep everything out of the room that 
has any odor whatever. 

Eight hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four 
is indispensable to many or most persons to 
I retain health and vigor. Some persons seem 
to imagine that every hour taken from sleep 
is an hour gained. Sleep is prolonged by 
the fatigue of the muscular system, strong 
exertions of the mind, lively and multiplied 
sensations, as well as habits of idleness, and 
the immoderate use of strong aliments. In¬ 
fants and youth, whose life is very active, 
have need of longer repose. Riper age, more 
frugal of time, and tortured with cares, de¬ 
votes to it but a small portion. The best 
mode of regulating sleep is to go to bed at 
regular hours, and rise the moment you awake 
in the morning, and do not take a second 
sleep or drowsing. 

By uninterrupted and peaceful sleep, re¬ 
strained within proper limits, the powers are 
restored, and the organs recover their facility 
of action; but, on the other hand, if sleep is 
troubled by disagreeable dreams, and painful 
impressions, or even prolonged beyond meas¬ 
ure, very far from repairing, it exhausts the 
strength, fatigues the organs, and very often 
becomes the occasion of serious diseases. 

Sleep is a great antidote for irritability of 
temper, peevishness and uneasiness. To an 
overworked brain it will restore to vigor more 
effectually than any other remedy known. 

But very often it happens that we cannot 
acquire sleep. If the habit of sleeping well 
is broken up for any length of time, it is not 
easily regained. This is often cured by tak¬ 
ing sufficient exercise to produce weariness, 
bringing the muscular system a little more 
into use. If this be done, together with the 
provision of a good, clean bed in a well-venti¬ 
lated room, the stomach kept clean, and con¬ 
science clear, there would be no cause for 
those who are overworked, haggard and nerv¬ 
ous, to pass sleepless nights. 
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A most common error is to load the stom¬ 
ach before retiring. Four hours, at least, 
should elapse before going to bed after having 
eaten. If this is not done, the food would not 
be well digested. Nightmare is generally 
caused by the presence of undigested food in 
the stomach while asleep. Plain, wholesome 
food, therefore, should be eaten at regular 
hours, and in moderate quantity. 

The turn which the ideas assume during 
sleep, or the nature of dreams, depends much 
on the state of the organs. If the stomach is 
overcharged with undigested food, the respi¬ 
ration difficult on account of position or other 
causes, dreams, fatiguing and painful, are the 
consequence. The character of dreams is no 
less influenced by habitual occupation of the 
mind. 

Sleep may be induced, frequently, by brush¬ 
ing the hair briskly, so as to redden the scalp 
in a slight degree; or, by the friction of the 
skin. In some persons, soothing sounds will 
have a similar effect. A warm bath may also 
be employed with advantage for the same 
purpose. 

If more care would be taken in where, 
how, when, and how' long, to sleep, there 
would be brighter and merrier faces seen in 
our midst than there are now, and it would 
fit a person more fully to enjoy the higher 
walks of life with less trouble and anxiety. 

VALENTINE HAMMANN. 

New York City . 


Little, but Mighty !—Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the much-talked-of tri- 
china spiralis, or pork-worm, was first discov¬ 
ered in America by Dr. R. C. Kendall, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., with an American micro¬ 
scope, known as the Craig Microscope, costing 
only $2.50, after repeated failures to discover 
the worm with an imported microscope of 
u feebler power, and less reliable, costing 
$55.” This fact Dr. Kendall stands ready 
to prove at any time. 


Fatigue. —In order to understand the in¬ 
fluence of an irregular expenditure of force, 
we need only to remember that when greatly 
fatigued we lose our appetite, and that when 
the stomach is full of activity the limbs are 
indisposed for performing hard work. Insuffi¬ 
cient nourishment and fatiguing work, during 
the period of growth, stop the corporeal de¬ 
velopment of the individual.— Liebig. 


Sands form the mountains; moments make 
the year. 
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Some of our correspondents seem to mis¬ 
apprehend, to some extent, the objects for which 
the Reformer is published. That such may be 
saved the trouble of committing to paper their 
ideas on questions foreign to the work in which 
we are engaged, we reprint the following from 
Vol. 3: 

Our Platform. —For the benefit of our read¬ 
ers and correspondents we desire to state that the 
basis upon which this journal is to be conducted 
is that of Christian Health Reform, consisting of 
a Christianity as much better than the popular 
religion of the day, as health reform can make it. 
The Reformer is the organ of no sect or party, 
and while its contributors are men and women 
representing several denominations of Christians, 
we trust that truth and not sectarianism will char¬ 
acterize every line appearing upon its pages. 

Nor do we intend to admit articles savoring of 
disrespect to the Christian religion. We hold 
that true Christianity and true health reform are 
not incompatible ; and while we may be somewhat 
severe in dealing with the follies of the present 
day, some of which are garbed in the habiliments 
of religion, yet we trust that the standard of true 
holiness and of vital godliness will not be suffered 
to trail in the dust. 

jg® 0 We have received from some friend, the first 
five numbers of The Anti - Vaccinator; a paper 
published in Manchester, England, the object of 
which is to wage a war against compulsory vaccin¬ 
ation. Thi9 question is attracting much attention 
in England at the present time, and a League has 
been formed for the purpose of setting before the 
public the evils of vaccination, and of procuring ' 
the repeal of the laws comj>elling it. 

The article in Dr. Trail’s Department on this 
subject, will be read with interest. 

Commendable. —One of our correspondents 
sends us the names of seventy clergymen, to whom 
he wishes us to send specimen copies of the Re¬ 
former, and accompanies his request with the 
money for postage, &c. A more judicious selec¬ 
tion of names could not well be made; for the 
Christian minister, of all men, needs to be inter¬ 
ested in, and benefited by, the blessings of health 
reform. And if a few out of the seventy become 
interested in the principles we advocate, and use 
the influence which can and should be exerted by 
(he minister of the gospel, the investment will 
prove a good one. 

Who will do likewise? Remember, we give 
the magazine, if our friends will give us the 
names and the postage. 

Fast Traveling. —The Michigan Central, the 
Great Western, and the New York Central, Rail¬ 
roads, forming a continuous line between Chicago 
and New York City, have placed upon their route 


a fast express train, making the entire trip in 
less than thirty hours. The risk incurred by 
such a rate of speed is not. so great as might be 
supposed. Much of the time is gained by making 
few stops, the number on the Michigan Central 
Road alone being reduced to eleven, whereas the 
mail trains make over sixty. The risk is also 
much diminished by extra safeguards in running 
the trains. The Great Western Road, which has 
the responsibility of the night part of the journey, 
fully sustains its reputation for careful manage¬ 
ment by using every possible precaution in mak¬ 
ing the trip safe as well as comfortable for the 
passengers. 

The well-known reputation of the Roads form¬ 
ing this route, is a sufficient guarantee to the 
traveling public that nothing will be lost sight of 
by their managers which can insure comfort, 
Bpeed, and safety, not only on this, but on all 
other trains. 

Patrons of the Health Institute can avail them¬ 
selves of the fast express, east or west, as Battle 
Creek is one of the very few stations at which 
this train stops. 

The Peerless Cook Stove.— The reason why 
some people do not have better bread is because 
they do not have a suitable stove to bake it in. 
Very much depends on the way that bread is 
baked. Especially is this the case with unleav¬ 
ened bread. It Is not enough that the flour or 
meal be of the right quality, or that the batter or 
dough be properly prepared, but it should be 
baked quickly and evenly. Of all the stoves that 
I am acquainted with, none is so well adapted to 
this purpose as the 11 Peerless.” I have been us¬ 
ing the above-named stove for the last few months, 
and consider it superior, for all kinds of cooking, 
to any that I have ever seen. It also requires 
the least fuel. This desirable stove is kept con¬ 
stantly for sale by Messrs. Eldred & Peters of this 
City. H. 8. LAY, M. D. 

To the Friendb of Dress Reform.—A ll per¬ 
sons (of either sex) in sympathy with the Dress- 
Reform movement, are desired to send me their 
names and P. 0. address. 

We wish to determine the strength of this re¬ 
form, and desire statistics, as we are preparing 
for a speedy organization of our forces. 

We therefore hope that every one favorable to 
the cause, will immediately send us their names. 

We will then send to each one, statistical inter¬ 
rogations, and, in due season, will present them 
with printed statistics. 

All liberal papers please publish this notice, 
and charge to humanity’s interest. 

Yours for reform, 

(MRS.) M. STEPHENSON ORGAN, M. D. 

Cable, Champaign Co., 0. 


















